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Quite an important invention has just been per- 
fected by L. P. Belcher, the artist in stained glass, doing business 
in Fifth Avenue. It consists in doing away with the unsightly 
lead lines, or rather in melting them to the level of the glass itself. 
Instead of the bulging metal boundaries, which almost invariably 
offend the eye, even in the best of work,, we have a perfectly 
smooth surface, impervious to air and dust. Metallo-mosaic 
glass is the name Mr. Belcher has given his invention. 



One cannot but regret, in looking at the dainty- 
goods on view at Elliot & Bulkley's, that their principals in Lon- 
don, Morris & Co., do not put it within the power of the general 
public — as we should think they could well afford to do — to hang 
its walls with the same artistic papers and to drape its doors and 
windows with the same artistic textile fabrics, now chiefly bought 
by persons in comfortable circumstances. The answer prob- 
ably will be that to do so would be to make the goods " common." 
As a purely commercial objection no doubt this would be valid 
enough. But Mr. William Mor- 
ris, artist and poet, who is at the 
head of the firm of Morris & Co., 
just now is conspicuously before 
the British public as an art re- 
former, and it is pertinent to ask, 
if he is sincere, why he is not con- 
tent with a fair profit ? Most of 
the goods he sells owe their value, 
not to the materials of which they 
are made, or to the extra labor 
spent on them, but to their exclu- 
sive designs and colorings. A 
velvet face is put to cotton drap- 
eries which at once become works 
of art, for so rich is the design 
and so harmonious the coloring 
that the fabric no longer appears 
the same, and when lined it is 
next to impossible to say precisely 
what it is without actually hand- 
ling it. Persons of taste cheer- 
fully pay two dollars a yard for 
what, so far as the intrinsic value 
of the goods is concerned, is 
worth about half a dollar. The 
fact is interesting. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances there could be 
no objection to enterprise and 
talent thus reaping its just reward. 
Indeed no more instructive exam- 
ple could be given of the com- 
mercial value of art. Would that 
Americans would profit by it ! 
But Mr. William Morris poses as 
a philanthropist in art, not as a 
mere commercial man. Should 
he not then give his unusual tal- 
ents to the public, if not gratis, 
at least for a moderate fee, in- 
stead of making out of them all 
the money they can bring him ? 

*** 
It must not be inferred 
that the Morris goods are made 
exclusively of inexpensive mate- 
rials. Elliot & Bulkley show re- 
versible damask silks for ball- 
dresses, costly and beautiful 
enough for the most extravagant 
of belles. What is called " St. 
James" silk — on account of its 
use in an apartment in St. 
James's Palace, one of the Eng- 
lish royal residences — is of the 
sumptuous kind indicated. It is 
shown in the most delicate and 
subtle colorings — sea green and 
gold, gold and salmon, old gold 
and steel blue, and copper red 
and steel blue. 



Two connecting rooms 
constructed and fitted in Japan- 
ese fashion are attracting many 
visitors to the Broadway store of 
the First Japanese Trading Com- 
pany. Those persons who in- 
dulge in the luxury of having 
what they suppose to be Japanese 
rooms in their houses, but have 
in fact only a ludicrous imitation, 
will be interested in seeing here 
the real thing. No nail, lock, or 
fastening of any kind is used. 
The doors and windows slide to 
and fro, and the latter are sup- 
plied with little paper panels in- 
stead of glass, giving a softly dif- 
fused, instead of a glaring con- 
centrated light. Cleanliness and 
simplicity throughout character- 
ize the rooms. The ceilings are 

movable panels of plaited bamboo and basket-work ; on the floor 
is neat, smooth matting, and the walls are covered with paper of 
quiet design, and with silk kakemonos. Cupboards, drawers and 
" pigeon-holes " are abundant, and are always the perfection of 
the work of the joiner and the cabinet-maker. One is surprised to 
see such ornaments as porcelains and lacquers set out upon stands 
hardly two feet high until he remembers that the Japanese sit 
upon the floor upon cushions instead of on chairs. 



much readier sale. Pieces of this character, originals or copies, 
are usually to be seen in profusion at Watson's. The demand 
for them, indeed, is so great, that the buyer for the house, who 
has only lately returned from Europe making purchases, is to 
cross the Atlantic again before the end of the year to replen- 
ish the stock. Some admirable pieces are still to be seen — Louis 

XV. screens, tables and cabinets, and a genuine set of ormolu 
candelabra of that period, of uncommon beauty to those who 
admire the extreme rococo style. For those who prefer the more 
classic outlines and somewhat severer ornamentation of Louis 

XVI. there is a set, also originals, of no less artistic merit. Of 
this latter period is a beautiful Sevres clock, with ormolu mount- 
ings, bought at the sale of the dowager Lady Raglan. The face 
of the time-piece, in hard porcelain, is almost concealed by the 
drapery of a charmingly modelled female figure who holds it 
sO that all but the revolving numbers of the dial are hidden. 
Also worthy of mention is a fine reproduction of a Louis XVI. 
marble-topped mahogany commode with chiselled brass fittings 
so much like Gouthiere's that we suspect them to be by Dasson. 
The original is at the palace of Fontainebleau. 



The noted example, illustrated herewith, of the 
art of Susanne Court — or, to write it more correctly, De Court — 
one of the most famous of the old enamellers of Limoges, has 



style by Malpass on the principal panels, and landscapes on the 
reverse. The mark of two L's crossed with the letter B inclosed 
proves the date of the vases to be 1754. There are elaborate 
ormolu mountings, but these are recent additions. 

*** 
The contents of the show windows of some of the 
Broadway silversmiths are particularly interesting, and none more 
so than those of the Gorham Manufacturing Company, whose 
artistic metal-work shows steady improvement highly creditable 
to American enterprise. In the field of Japanesque decoration, in 
which this firm is already distinguished, some marvellously good 
specimens of bronze and oxidized silver are to be seen. The 
decorative purposes to which ivory may be applied in connection 
with the art of the silversmith also are notably appreciated. 
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Repousse brass work has become very popular in 
this country for decorative purposes si£i;.-» it has been taken up by 
.amateurs. But in its artistic possibilities it can hardly equal ham- 
mered iron. The latter metal is too stubborn for manipulation 
,by amateurs ; but why should not the art be revived by the metal 
workers ? In France, admirable results have been attained in 
this direction, including the production of the most delicate fili- 
gree jewelry. Bodard is a master in iron. At Watson & Co.'s 
•show-rooms a hammered mirror-frame from his shop is a good 
example of his bolder work. 

*** 
But the taste of American buyers is not in the 
direction of purchases of this kind. The gorgeous, highly ornate 
productions of the reigns of Louis XV. and Louis XVI. find a 



ANTIQUE EWER IN LIMOGES ENAMEL. BY SUSANNE COURT. 

BOUGHT BY MR. EDWARD JOSEPH, OF LONDON, FOR 1200 GUINEAS, AT THE RECENT FOUNTAINE SALE. 



already been referred to in this magazine in a notice of the sale of 
the Fountaine collection, last summer, in London. In giving now 
the more extended notice promised, we are glad to be able to 
give also a representation of the ewer, which, through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Edward Joseph, has been drawn by Mr. Piton, directly 
from a photograph, with the aid of the object itself. The 
general effect of the piece has been cleverly caught. The ground 
is rich, dark green. Upon it is painted in brilliant translucent 
and other enamel, a procession carrying trophies and a head on 
a pike, and on the side, classically draped females are playing 
musical instruments. On the upper part of the ewer are a 
chariot drawn by oxen, a man playing a viola and women with 
musical instruments. On the foot are caryatides, with drapery 
and jewels. Inside is the royal fleur-de-lis ; and under the handle 
the signature, "Susanne Court F." The object measures ten 
and five-eighths inches to the top of the handle. The exact price 
paid for this curious historical piece was ^"1312. 10s., or about 
$6560, Mr. Joseph having bought it, we are informed, for "a 
member of the Rothschild family." 



PAINTING ON GLASS. 

S., Toledo, O. — The first thing to do in 
painting on glass is to spread an 
even tint of enamel color, in 
water, over the surface to be 
painted. The high lights are then 
taken out with an old and scrub- 
by bristle tool, and afterward the 
darks are put on with a softer 
brush, using color mixed with tur- 
pentine or with spike oil (oil of 
lavender). The latter being cost- 
ly, it is well to employ the for- 
mer for the actual painting ; but, 
in that case, it will be necessary 
to moisten the water-color tint 
from time to time, as the work 
proceeds, with a little spike oil, 
so that each touch many be in- 
corporated with the coat of paint 
first laid. In this way, if one 
works quickly and with decision, 
he may finish a small figure or 
part of one, such as a head or 
hand ; but in a large figure in 
which fine modelling is necessary, 
to work slowly enough would 
compel the use of too much tur- 
pentine and spike oil, which, 
when the work was fired would 
burn out and carry some of the 
enamel with it. It might also, if 
not thoroughly dried before put- 
ting in the furnace, blister and 
scale off. To obviate such in- 
conveniences, it is customary, in 
the case of large work, to lay the 
first tint quite dark, and to use 
but a few dark shades, gaining 
nearly all the modelling required 
by taking out lights either with 
,, the scrub brush or with a pointed 

piece of wood or other substance 
not hard enough to scratch the 
glass. If the work is to be seen 
from a distance, hatchings of 
very dark enamel may be used in 
the blackest shades. The enamel 
should never be put on thickly 
over any considerable surface ; 
and, in general, it is a good rule 
to get down to the clear glass in 
as many places as possible, either 
with a point or with the stiff 
brush. The more the enamel is 
divided up, the more perfectly it 
becomes fused with the glass 
when fired. 

There are several safe enamel 
colors, incmding two good reds, 
a brown, a white (opaque), a blue 
and a green. Except in decorat- 
ing small objects, little use is 
made of any but the brown and 
the reds. In making stained-glass 
windows, drapery and most acces- 
sories can be very well rendered 
by picking out pieces of glass of 
the proper color and streaked or 
mottled in the way required. 
Paint, in such cases, is relied upon 
merely to deepen the stronger 
shadows or to indicate folds or 
Other lines not given by the lead- 
lines. For the parts of a human 
figure that are exposed, it is cus- 
tomary to select a uniform piece 
of rather clear pinkish glass, 
technically called flesh tint. 
This is cut to the shape required, 
and all the interior drawing and 
modelling is done in the way 
described with the red enamel 
paint. The brown is generally 
used on hair, eyes and eyebrows, 
and the dark folds in draperies. 
The glass-painter's easel is a 
strong wooden frame slanting forward and containing a large 
sheet of ordinary window-glass, upon which the pieces of glass 
to be painted are held in place by beeswax. A tracing of the 
proposed lead-lines, taken from the working-drawing (as that is 
from the cartoon, prepared first of all) is made on the under sur- 
face of easel glass with thick black paint, in lines about as wide 
as the leads which they represent. This enables the artist to 
work upon one or several pieces at a time, as he can take them 
off and replace them again accurately. The principal difficulty is 
in getting very dark shades, on account of the tendency to burn 
off, or, at any rate, become paler in the firing. 



There is a notable pair of large old Sevres vases 
at the rooms of Schneider, Campbell, & Co. The bodies are in 
"bleu de roi" with finely painted figure subjects in Watteau 



HIRAM POWERS. 

T. D., Charleston, S. C. — Hiram Powers, the 
sculptor, was born of humble parentage at Woodstock, Vt., in 
1805. As he showed mechanical ingenuity as a child, he was set 
to work in a clock factory. Later his talent for modelling got him 
commissions for a wax-work exhibition. Modelling in clay fol- 
lowed, and then he really began his career as an artist ; but until 
1837, when he went with his family to Florence, and began to 
study there, he had no art education. He executed portraits of 
General Jackson, Daniel Webster, J. C. Calhoun, and Chief- 
Justice Marshall, and it was in this field that he most excelled. 



